Galleries

faced with the necessity of either rushing
through them or getting tired limbs and a crick
in the neck. But their principal defect as an
element in " artistic education" is insepar-
able from their principal merit; they cover too
much ground and they cover it inadequately.
Large and,'within their reference, " complete ??
anthologies are, like histories of literature,
indispensable to those who desire to find their
way about. Without such works we might
never come into contact with those writers
who are most likely to appeal to us. Were it
not for the few examples of the early Flemings
in the National Gallery many a man might
never have gone to Belgium and Berlin to see
the Memlings and the van Eycks, the Matsys
and the Patinirs, the van der Weydens, Davids,
and van der Goes. But you cannot get the
fullest and the intensest pleasure out of Milton
and Keats by reading the examples of them,
however numerous, in the Oxford Book of
English verse ; still less can you fully know and
enjoy Vermeer or Mantegna from one or two
pictures in a National Gallery. It is highly
desirable that we should have these enormous
museums of pictures, in order that we may
easily know the best that has been done in the
world and discover, whether we are practising
art or merely " consuming " it, our affinities.
But it will be a bad thing if all the good pictures
in the world get sprinkled evenly throughout
the world's great galleries, each gallery achiev-
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